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ee ss ; possessors of the settlements. It was thus a race 

THE STORY OF LAND. of republican landowners who dispossessed the 
As what is comprehensively called ‘the Land | ancient Britons, and who, as soon as the bloody 
Question’ is occupying so much thought and! work of conquest was over, settled down to 
attention everywhere in the country just now, | occupy and till the land as they had done in 
and seems likely to attain even greater pro-| their northern home. The conquered land was 
minence, we have thought it would be of interest | divided by lot among the conquerors, the freemen ; 
to present a brief historical sketch of the system | and prisoners-at-war unable to pay ransom, became 
of land-tenure in Britain and of the growth and | the serfs—ploughmen, shepherds, cowherds, &e.— 


| Arnold’s 


changes in the public burdens on land. It would | 
serve no good purpose to consider the conditions 
of society in ancient Britain prior to and 
during the Roman rule, for whatever these con- 
ditions were, they were dispelled by the Saxon 
invasion. <As it is to the coming of the Saxons 
that we look for the beginning of the ‘making 
of England, so it is from the Anglo-Saxon 
period that we must trace the rights in and 
the burdens on land.* 

Of the Teutonic race, which from the fifth 
to the seventh century overran Britain, we have 
Mr Green’s authority for saying that ‘the basis 


of their society was the free landholder.,’ 
They were bound , together by blood-bond, 
which widened, with settlement, into a tie 


of land, ‘Land with the German race seems 
everywhere, says Mr Green, ‘to have been the 
accompaniment of full freedom. The freeman 
was strictly the freeholder, and the exercise of 
his full rights as a free member of the com- 
munity to which he belonged was inseparable 
from the possession of his “holding.”’ Besides 


the freemen or churls, there were the nobles or 
eorls, from whom were selected the leaders in 
war-time and the rulers of villages in times of | 
peace. The selection was voluntary ; and the | 
nobles had no legal privileges above the free- | 
men, who were the actual rulers as well as the | 


fultum. 


of the capturer. Out of these apportioned lands, 
again, the kings rewarded by gifts of sections 
those who rendered the State signal service. Thus 
arose the thegns, who superseded the old eorls, 
and became the foundation of the English nobility 
in Britain. 

Society, then, in the Anglo-Saxon period was 
composed of landed proprietors (or freemen) 
and slaves, and the rulers were elected by 
and endowed by the freemen. Neither gold 
nor cattle nor any other movable wealth 
would make a man a ‘freeman.’ Land was 
not only the basis of civil rank, but also the 
foundation of all personal privileges. The 
survival of this state of things is to be seen 
in our own day in the high estimation in 
which property in land is held, its social import- 
ance, and its political influence. And it was in 
such a condition of society that we trace the 
genesis of the taxation of privately owned land 
for the needs of the commonwealth. The kings 
subsisted on the produce of the folklands allotted 
to them; and when all the kingdoms of the 
Saxon Heptarchy merged under one sovereign, 
the several territories so allotted became one great 
royal demesne. Besides this, from every shire 
where folkland had been allocated to others or 
appropriated by townships, the king received an 
agreed compensation, which was called the feorum 
Taxes for special purposes were from 


* The chief authorities consulted for this article are: | time to time imposed by the Witenagemote, and 


treen’s Short History of the English People ; Hallam’s | 
Constitutional History of England; the Cobden Club’s | 
Systems of Land-tenure in Various Countries ; Dowell’s 
History of Taxation and Taxes in England; Arthur 
Free Land; and the official Statistical 


Abstracts, 


one of these taxes was the shipgeld, which took 
the form of a levy upon every shire for the 
provision and equipment of ships of war in 
proportion to the property of the shire. But the 


first express tax upon land was the Danegeld. 
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This was levied in A.D. 991, and its object was to 
raise money wherewith to buy off the Danish 
rovers who were ranging the coasts and harrying 
the villages. It was imposed at first at the 
rate of one shilling for every hide of land 
held by freemen. A hide of land used to be 
considered one hundred acres, but is now con- 
sidered to have meant one hundred and twenty 
acres. The rate grew, as the incursions of the 
Danes increased, and sometimes ran up to four 
shillings the hide. When first imposed this tax 
realised ten thousand pounds. This was in 991; 
but in 1002 the Danegeld had to provide twenty- 
four thousand pounds; in 1007 thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds; in 1012 forty-eight thousand pounds; 
and in 1018 seventy-two thousand pounds. 

Although this tax was devised for the express 
purpose of buying off the Danes, it was retained 
long after the Danes had ceased to trouble. The 
revenue was found very useful, and it was always 
possible to ‘expect’ attacks, which would justify 
the levy. Still, like all taxes, it was very un- 
popular, and became increasingly difficult to collect, 
so much so, that the kings had often to gather 
in the money at the point of the sword, and to 
employ their paid soldiers as collectors. The 
Danegeld endured till the time of Edward the 
Confessor, who abolished it. 

Of the system of land-tenure in the time of 
the Anglo-Saxons, it is to be observed that free- 
men had absolute right to alienate their lands 
by gift or sale, to dispose of them by will, and 
to transmit them by inheritance. There was 
obligation for military service in case of inva- 
sion, and there was also a law by which in 
some cases land reverted to the State on failure 
of male heirs. There was thus something like 
a resemblance to feudalism even before the 
Norman Conquest. 

When the Normans came, William simply 
stepped into possession of the property of his 
royal Saxon predecessors. That property, or 
demesne, had grown to be of vast extent, and 
was considered to be inalienable from the Crown. 
The Norman kings added to it the lands which 
they confiscated from rebellious Englishmen. For 
a time, the revenue from the royal demesne was 
sufficient for the requirements of the Conqueror, 
supplemented as it was by the right to assess 
the tenants of the demesne on occasions of extra- 
ordinary military expeditions; to impress car- 
riages and horses whenever and wherever required 
for the conveyance of the royal household and 
impedimenta ; to receive supplies of provisions, 
&e., at prices fixed by the king’s officer ; and to 
claim a cask or two from every cargo of wine 
entered at any port. But by-and-by the Dane- 
geld was reimposed—namely, in 1084, when an 
attack was threatened by Sweyn of Denmark. 
The rate this time was higher than ever—namely, 
six shillings per hide of land. This land-tax 
was imposed from time to time by all the 


Norman kings, at varying rates ; and in Stephen’s | person, making his first-born son a knight, and 


time, became an annual charge of two shillings 
per hide. It can be traced on the Exchequer 
Rolls down to 1163. 

But Norman William also introduced the feudal 
system, which changed the conditions of the tenure 
of land. Repeated revolts of the English led to 
the repeated confiscation of lands, which were re- 
distributed among his Norman supporters. These 
allocations were made with obligations for speci- 
fied military services in return, and gradually the 
whole of the landowners of the country were 
brought under the same system of vassalage. The 
feudal system was not completely established until 
the time of William Rufus, although the Dooms- 
day Book placed all landowners as vassals either 
to the king or to some tenant of the king. 

Under the feudal system, every vassal was 
bound, in return for the land he held, to assist 
his lord in fight; and the lords, in turn, were 
bound to aid the king in proportion to the extent 
of their estates. At first, there was no clear limit 
of service ; but the arrangement in time became, 
that a knight was to be furnished for every four to 
five hides of land held of which the annual value 
was twenty pounds. The term for such service 
became also limited to forty days annually ; so the 
tax paid by the landowners to the state, repre- 
sented by the king, was their own personal ser- 
vice, and that of a knight for every ‘knight’s 
fee’ they held, for the term named. This was 
the ordinary service; but there was also special 
service required for special occasions, which was 
usually commuted into a money payment. The 
Norman system also established primogeniture, 
and removed the right to alienate land or to 
devise it by will. Not until the time of Henry 
VIII. was the power restored for the testamentary 
disposition of land; and not until the time of 
Charles II. was military tenure finally abolished 
by law. 

The Court of Exchequer was established by 
William the Conqueror, and was so called because 
of the checkered cloth laid on the table where 
the accounts and money were placed for audit. 
It was in the reign of Henry II, and by 
arrangement with this Court of Exchequer, that 
the military obligation upon landowners was 
transformed into a fixed money-tax. This tax 
was called scutage (shield-money), and was at 
the rate of two marks, or twenty-six shillings 
and eightpence, for every knight’s fee of land— 
equal to twenty pounds of annual rental. The 
rate was only exigible in case of war or 
threatened war, and varied from time to time 
according to circumstances. In the same reign, 
the peculiar obligations of the tenants of the 
royal demesne were also commuted into money 
payments, called tallage, which was assessed on 
different bases for town and country. 

The scutage continued to be levied as required 
for more than a century, and at times was so 
onerous that it was provocative of continual 
disputes between the nobles and the king. Ulti- 
mately, in 1213, some of the nobles pleaded ex- 
haustion by previous levies, denied liability, and 
refused to pay any more. Then came Magna 
Charta, one of the clauses of which was, that 
‘No scutage or aid shall be imposed in the king- 
dom unless by the common consent of the realm, 
except for the purpose of ransoming the king’s 
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marrying his eldest daughter once ; and the aids 
(levies) for these purposes shall be reasonable 
in amount.’ Another clause provided for the 
calling and constitution of the ‘common counsel 
of the realm’ for imposing scutage. After this, 
scutage was levied at different times down to 
1322, and then disappeared. 

But another form of land-tax was devised in 
1194, to take the place of the Danegeld. It was 
called the carucage, because it was levied upon 
the carucate or quantity of land that could be 
ploughed by one plough in one season. The 
rate of the first carucage was two shillings the 
carucate; but it appears for the last time in 
1224, and is thereafter replaced by a general 
tax on movables. This was leviable upon rents, 
as well as upon crops, cattle, stock-in-trade, and 
other possessions, and finally settled into a 
charge of a fifteenth and a tenth of the valua- 
tion for the year. The ‘fifteenth and tenth’ 
thus became merely a name for a compounded 
fixed charge upon the whole population. But in 
1382, ‘on account of the poverty of the country,’ 
the landowners took the whole burden of this 
tax, not as a precedent, but ‘for reverence of God, 
and for the support, aid, and relief of the poor 
commonalty, who appeared to be weaker and 
poorer than theretofore.’ In the following year, 
the former method was returned to, and it 
remained in force down to 1399. 

In 1404, a special tax on land was imposed by 
Henry IV.’s parliament on all landowners pos- 
sessing land of the annual value of five hundred 
marks or more. It was at the rate of five per 
cent., and was therefore one pound in every 
twenty pounds of rental. In 1411, this tax was 
altered to one upon all landowners of not less 
than twenty pounds annual value, and was at 
the rate of six shillings and eightpence for every 
twenty pounds clear. In 14381, besides the re- 
imposition of the ‘fifteenth and tenth,’ the tax 
on the knight’s fee was continued, and a tax was 
imposed for the first time upon land not held for 
knight-service—that is, upon freeholders. It was 
soon superseded by other subsidies not necessary 
to detail here. In 1450, we find a graduated 
income-tax granted, which included all free- 
holders of lands and tenements, as well as fees 
and profits. One or other or all of these forms 
of taxation existed in varying degrees down 
to the time of the Tudors. Under the Tudors’ 
Subsidies’ Acts, the charge upon landowners was 
four shillings in the pound for all freehold, 
according to the clear annual value. 

Under the Stuarts, repeated levies of ‘ fifteenths 
and tenths’ occurred, but did not bring in money 

uick enough, so that a poll-tax was tried by 

harles I, After this, a land-tax was instituted 
upon a new basis. A lump sum to be raised 
was levied upon each county and town, and 
was then re-assessed upon the several occupiers 
of land—tenants having the power to deduct 
their payments from the rents. 

Under the Commonwealth, the assessments 
were made more equitable. They were levied 
by the local authorities, and proportioned to the 
means of the taxpayers. After the Restoration, 
the old Tudor system was reverted to; but, 
proving offensive, was again abandoned ; and the 
Commonwealth system prevailed during a great 
part of the reign of Charles II. It was also 


| used in the earlier years of the reign of William 

III. ; but in that reign, a new system came into 
vogue. About 1692 a tax was levied for one year 
| of a uniform rate of four shillings in the pound 
}on the annual value of all lands. This was to 
|meet the expenses of the war with France. As 
j; the assessment was not rigorous, the rate pro- 
/ duced less than was expected, and it produced 
| less and less as the tax was reimposed in sueceed- 
| ing years. In 1697, the rate was made three 
| shillings in the pound; but the Act, in author- 
ising it, also fixed the amount which it should 
| yield, which led to a considerable change in the 
method of assessing property. The same prin- 
ciple was followed in succeeding years, the rate 
nominally varying from one, two, three, to four 
shillings in the pound, but always for a fixed 
sum, which was to be raised pro raté in the 
various counties and towns. 

This principle of levying an annual fixed sum 
to be contributed by the land remained in 
force until 1798, and at first it was, as has been 
said, four shillings in the pound. But this 
amount was not permanent, and fluctuated from 
time to time, falling as low as two shillings, 
but never rising above four. In 1798, prior to the 
imposition of a general income-tax of ten per 
cent., Pitt constituted the land-tax a perpetual 
charge of four shillings in the pound, subject 
to redemption and purchase. It was a charge 
defined by the Act which specified the various 
districts, and power was given ‘to persons inte- 
rested in lands to buy up and become themselves 
entitled to an amount of rent-charge equal to 
the tax.’ In the first year, nearly half a million 
was so redeemed, which was a great help to the 
; government finances; but for some years after- 
wards, the terms of redemption were less favour- 
able. Between 1800 and 1878, some £840,000 was 
redeemed ; and in 1879, the amount remaining 
payable annually in respect of this land-tax was 
reduced to £1,075,000. Since 1798, then, this 
fixed but redeemable burden has remained upon 
land, and land has been bought and sold subject 
to it. This charge was quite apart from all 
subsequent levies upon the profits of lands under 
the headings of the various property and income 
taxes which have been in vogue down to our 
own time. The income-tax as at present con- 
stituted levies, under Schedule A, a tax upon the 
income, or rents, from all landed property includ- 
ing houses, of eightpence in the pound. 

In 1881, the remnant of the old land-tax in 
Great Britain realised upon the assessments of 
1798, £1,050,000 ; while the yield under Schedules, 
A—that is, the profits from land in the United 
Kingdom—of the income-tax was £3,545,000. 
Land also contributed largely under the head 
of succession duties, which yielded £3,064,000 
for probate, and £3,592,000 for legacy and suc- 
cession duties, equal to £6,656,000. 

In 1853, Mr Goschen stated that the special 
contribution by land to imperial taxation was 
only five and a half per cent. of the total taxes 
raised. At the same time, it was stated that in 
Holland, land paid nine per cent.; in Austria, 
seventeen and a half per cent. ; in France, eighteen 
/and a half per cent. ; in Belgium, twenty and a 
‘half per cent.; and in Hungary, thirty-two and 
a half per cent. But a comparison of this sort 
is quite imperfect, unless we have a complete 
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statement of the entire taxation of each country 
including local burdens. In many parts of this 
country, the local burdens on land are very heavy, 
and charges are met thus which in other cir- 
cumstances and in other countries would fall 
upon the national exchequer. In Sussex, for 
instance, the poor-rate alone was at one time as 
high as eight shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny 
in the pound. 

It is of importance, therefore, to show here, 
from some official tables compiled in 1868, 
and which we give in a footnote, the propor- 
tions of imperial and local taxation borne 
by owners of real property in this country. We | 
are also enabled to give for comparison the figures | 
applying to seven continental countries. 


never to forget: 


The | where poor Gaunt was. 


we have sought to avoid controversy, and to 
give only a plain statement of facts which are 
necessary to form just conclusions with regard to 
measures now being so widely discussed. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XLIIL 


Lapy Marknam did not forget her promise. 


| Whatever else a great lady may forget in these 


days, her sick people, her hospitals, she is sure 
She went early to the lodgings, 
which were not far off, hidden in one of the 
quaint corners of little old lanes behind Piccadilly, 
She did not object to the 


first table shows the total taxation, the second | desire of Frances to go with her, nor to the 


the proportion thrown on property.* 
In 1881-2, the total of imperial and local taxa- 
tion was ninety-one and a half millions—a con- 


anxiety she showed. The man was ill; he had 
become a ‘case ;’ it was natural and right that 
he should be an object of interest. For herself, 


siderable increase ; but the relative proportion, |so far as Lady Markham’s thoughts were free 
that is to say, the percentage falling upon land, | at all, George Gaunt was much more than a 


remained about the same. 


was put at £1,055,000, the house-duty at £1,880,000, 
and the property and income tax at £12,050,000. 

The actual yield from Schedule A (profits from | 
land) in the year ending March 31, 1884, was 
£3,680,560, out of a total of £10,695,046. The 
total annual value of land assessed in the country 
was £65,957,323. 

The figures here given show that land in the 
United Kingdom bears a larger share of public 
burdens than land in any country of Europe 
of which we have returns, except Belgium. 
Whether or not it should bear a still further 
proportion, we do not propose to discuss here ; 
but what we have educed shows that many of 
the arguments of a certain section of reformers 
are based upon inaccurate conceptions both of 
the previous conditions of land-tenure and of 
the existing position. 

It is to be remembered that in English law 
there is no absolute ownership of land. Accord- 
ing to Williams—an authority upon the laws of 


In the estimates for the | case to her. 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1885, the land-tax | given him a 


property—‘no man is in law the absolute owner | 


of lands. He can only hold an estate in them.’ 
That estate may be copyhold, estate tail, or fee 
simple ; but it is not absolute awe’ because 
the law can, and does, compel a man to part 
with lands, upon due compensation, for the 
public good. Cases in point are the making 
of railways, docks, and so forth, in which the 
advantage of the community overrides the private 
interest of the holder. In this sense, then, the 
land does actually belong to the State; but not, 
of course, in the literal sense, which is usually 
ascribed to nationalisation. In these remarks, 


A little while ago, she would have 
large share in her thoughts, with 
a remorseful consciousness almost of a personal 
art in the injury which had been done him. 
Sut now there were so many other matters in 
the foreground of her mind, that this, though 
it gave her one sharp twinge, and an additional 
desire to do all that could be done for him, 
had yet fallen into the background. — Besides, 
things had arrived at a climax; there was no 
longer any means of delivering him, no further 
anxiety about his daily movements; there he 
lay, incapable of further action. It was miser- 
able, yet it was a relief. Markham and Mark- 
ham’s associates had no more power over a sick 
man. 

Lady Markham managed her affairs always in 
a business-like way. She sent to inquire what 
was the usual hour of the doctor’s visit, and 
timed her arrival so as to meet him and receive 
all the information he could give. Even the 
medical details of the case were not beyond Lady 
Markham’s comprehension. She had a_ brief 
but very full consultation with the medical man 
in the little parlour down-stairs, and promptly 
issued her orders for nurses and all that could 
possibly be wanted for the patient. Two nurses 
at once—one for the day, and the other for 
the night; ice by the cart-load; the street to 


, be covered with hay ; any traffic that it was pos- 


sible to stop, arrested. These directions Frances 
heard while she sat anxious and trembling in 
the brougham, and watched the doctor—a humble 
and undistinguished practitioner of the neigh- 
bourhood, stirred into excited interest by the 


|; sudden appearance of the great lady with her 


* Tanite L—Toray Taxation. i| 

|| 

| Total —_‘|| 

Countries. | Tmperial. Local, Imperial and || Countries. 

| Local Taxes. || | 
an seen | 
United | United | 
Kingdom | £65,395,000 | £25,155,000 | £90,550,000 || Kingdom | 
France....| 60,161,000} 21,347,000 | 81,508,000 | France... ..| 
Russia....| 42,878,000 5,679,000 | 48,557,000 | Russia... ..| 
Prussia....| 13,297,000 * | F Prussia... ..| 
Holland..., 5,505,000 1,649,000 | 7,154,000 | Holland....) 
Belgium...| 4,846,000 | 1,597,000; 6,443,000 | Belgium....| 
Austria....| 20,636,000 1,524,000 | 22,160,000 | Austria....; 
Hungary..| 8,577,000 a } sis | Hungary... 


TaBLe II.—Taxarion tpon REAL Property, 
Total 
‘ Pe 4 P : 

Imperial. Cent. | Local. Cent. | Fes oni my an. 

See ee | ae 
£8,157,000| 12-47  £20,007,000 , 79-54 | £28,164,000| 31-11 
17,636,000 | 29-31 5,893,000 | 27-60 | 23,529,000} 28.87 
5,093,000 | 11-88 3,303,000 | 58-00 | 8,396,000] 17-28 
2,041,000 | 15-35 m aes oa ah eh 
1,206,000 ; 21-91 236,000 | 14-26 1,442,000 | 20-16 
1,784,000 | 36-82 273,000 | 17-07 2,057,000 | 31-92 
5,382,000 | 26-10 808,000 | 53-02 6,190,000 | 27-93 
8,320,000 88-69 | bh a 
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liberal ideas, upon the scene—hurrying away. 
Lady Markham then disappeared again into the 
house, the little trim shallow London lodging- 
house, with a few scrubby plants in its little 
balconies on the first floor, where the windows 
were open, but veiled by sun-blinds. Something 
that sounded like incessant talking came from 


these windows, a sound to which Frances paid | 


no attention at first, thinking it nothing but a 
conversation, though curiously carried on with- 
out break or pause. But after a while the 
monotony of the sound gave her a painful sen- 
sation. 
out the hay. Now and then a cart or carriage 
would come round the corner, taking a short- 
cut from one known locality to another. Some- 
times a street cry would echo through the sun- 
shine. A cart full of flowering plants, with a 
hoarse-voiced proprietor, went along in stages, 
stopping here and there; but through all ran 
the strain of talk, monologue or conversation, 
never interrupted. The sound affected the girl’s 
nerves, she could not tell why. She opened the 
door of the brougham at last, and went into the 
narrow little doorway of the house, where it 
became more distinct, a persistent dull strain 
of speech. All was deserted on the lower floor, 
the door of the sitting-room standing open, the 
narrow staircase leading to the sick man’s rooms 
above. Frances felt her interest, her eager 
curiosity grow at every moment. She ran lightly, 
uickly up-stairs. The door of the front room, 
the room with the balconies, was ajar; and now 
it became evident that the sound was that of 
a single voice, hoarse, not always articulate, 
talking. Oh, the weary strain of talk, mono- 
tonous, unending—sometimes rising faintly, some- 
times falling lower, never done, without a pause. 
That could not be raving, Frances said to her- 
self. Oh, not raving! Cries of excitement and 
passion would have been comprehensible. But 
there was something more awful in the per- 
sistency of the dull choked voice. She said to 
herself it was not George Gaunt’s voice: she 
did not know what it was. But as she put 
forth all these arguments to herself, trembling, 
she drew ever nearer and nearer to the door. 

*‘Red—red—and réd. Stick to my colour: my 
colour—my coat, Markham, and the ribbon. Yes, 
her ribbon. I say red. Play, play—all play— 
always: amusement: her ribbon, red. 
not red, black, colour death—no colour, means 
nothing, all nothing. Markham, play. Gain or 
lose—all—all: nothing kept back. Red, I say; 
and red—blood—blood colour. Mother, mother ! 
no, it’s black, black. No blood—no blood— 
no reproach. Death—makes up  all—death. 
Black—red—black—all death colours, all death, 
death.’ Then there was a little change in the 
voice. ‘Constance ?—India; no, no; not India. 
Anywhere—give up _ everything.—Amusement, 
did you say amusement? Don’t say so, don’t 
say so. Sport to you—but death, death, colour 
of death. Mplack, or red—blood, all death colours, 
death. Mother! don’t put on black—red ribbons 
like hers—red. Heart's blood. Not the bullet 
—her little hand, little white hand—and then 
blood-red. Constance! Play—play—nothing left 
—play.’ 

‘rances stood outside and shuddered. Was 
this, then, what they called raving? She shrank 


The street was very quiet even with- | 


No, no; 


within herself; her heart failed her; a sickness 
which took the light from her eyes, made her 
limbs tremble and her head swim. Oh, what 
sport had he been to the two—the two who were 
nearest to her in the world! 
done with him, Mrs Gaunt’s boy—the youngest, 
the favourite? There swept through the girl's 
mind like a bitter wind a cry against— 
Fate was it, or providence? Had they but let 
alone, had each stayed in her own place, it would 
have been Frances who should have met, with 
a fresh heart, the young man’s early fancy. 


loved each other, and all would have been well. 
But there was no Frances; 
Constance, to throw his heart away. She seemed 
_to see it all as in a picture—Constance with 
the red ribbons on her gray dress, with the 
smile that said it was only amusement; with 
| the little hand, the little white hand that gave 
'the blow. And then all play, all play, red or 
black, what did it matter? and the butte 

the mother in mourning, and Markham. 
stance and Markham! murderers. 
| cry that came from the bottom of the girl’s 
| heart. Murderers!—of two; of him and of 
| herself; of the happiness that was justly hers, 
which at this moment she claimed, and wildly 
/asserted her right to have, in the clamour of 
j her angry heart. She seemed to see it all in 
/a moment : how he was hers; how she had given 
| her heart to him before she ever saw him ; how 
|she could have made him happy. She would 
|not have shrunk from India or anywhere. She 
would have made him happy. And Constance, 
| for a jest, had come between; for amusement, 
| had broken his heart. And Markham, for 
|amusement—for amusement! had destroyed his 
j life; and hers as well. There are moments 
| when the gentle and simple mind becomes more 
| terrible than any fury. She saw it all as in 
a picture—with one clear sudden revelation. 
And her heart rose against it with a sensation 
of wrong which was intolerable—of misery, which 
she could not, would not bear. 

She pushed open the door, scarcely knowing 
what she did. The bed was pulled out from 
the wall, almost into the centre of the room ; 
and behind, while this strange husky monologue 
of confused passion was going on unnoted, Lady 
Markham and the landlady stood together talking 
'in calm undertones of the treatment to be em- 
| ployed. Frances’ senses, all stimulated to the 
| highest point, took in, without meaning to do 


Con- 


that was said. 

‘I can do no good by staying now,’ Lady 
Markham was saying. ‘There is so little to be 
done at this stage. The ice to his head, that 
is all till the nurse comes. 


occurs, tell me. Be very careful to tell me every- 
thing ; for the slightest symptom is important.’ 
‘Yes, my lady; I’ll take great care, my lady.’ 
The woman was overawed, yet excited by this 
unexpected visitor, who had turned the dull 
drama of the lodger’s illness into a great, import- 
ant, and exciting conflict, conducted by the highest 
| Officials against disease and death. 


| ‘As I go home, I shall call at Dr ——'s’— | 


What had they | 


They would have met sincere and faithful, and | 


there was only | 


t; and | 


This was the | 


so, every particular of the scene and every word 


She will be here | 
before one o'clock. And in the meantime, you | 
must just watch him carefully, and if anything | 
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naming the great doctor of the moment—‘ who 
will meet the other gentleman here; and after 
that, if they decide on ice-baths or any other 
active treatment But there will be time 
to think of that. In the meantime, if anything 
important occurs, communicate with me at once, 
at Eaton Square.’ 

‘Yes, my lady; I’ll not forget nothing. My 
’usband will run in a moment to let your lady- 
ship know.’ 

‘That will be quite right. Keep him in the 
house, so that he may get anything that is 
wanted.’ Lady Markham gave her orders with 
the liberality of a woman who had never known 
any limit to the possibilities of command in this 
way. She went up to the bed and looked at 
the patient, who lay all unconscious of inspec- 
tion, continuing the hoarse talk, to which she 
had ceased to attend, through which she had 
earried on her conversation in complete calm. 
She touched his forehead for a moment with 
the back of her ungloved hand, and shook her 
head. ‘The temperature is very high, she said. 
There was a semi-professional calm in all she 
did. Now that he was under treatment, he could 
be considered dispassionately as a ‘case.’ When 
she turned round and saw Frances within the 
door, she held up her finger. ‘Look at him, 
if you wish, for a moment, poor fellow; but 
not a word, she said. Frances, from the pas- 
sion of anguish and wrong which had seized 
upon her, sank altogether into a confused hush 
of semi-remorseful feeling. Her mother at least 
oe cong with nothing that was not for his 
good. 

‘I told you that I mistrusted Markham,’ she 
said as they drove away. ‘He did not mean 
any harm. But that is his life. And I think 
I told you that I was afraid Constance Oh, 
my dear, a mother has a great many hard offices 
to undertake in her life—to make up for things 
which her children have done—en gaieté du ceur, 
without thought.’ 

‘Gaieté du ceur—is that what you call it,’ 
cried Frances, ‘when you murder a man?’ Her 
seg was choked with the passion that filled 

er. 

‘Frances! Murder. You are the last one in 
the world from whom I should have expected 
anything violent.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the girl, flushed and wild, her eyes 
gleaming through an angry dew of pain, ‘what 
word is there that is violent enough? He was 
happy and good, and there were—there might 
have been—people who could have loved him, 
and—and made him happy. When one comes 
in, one who had no business there, one who— 
and takes him from—the others, and makes a 


_— of him and a toy to amuse herself, and | 
i ‘mind which carried everything before it. A 


ngs him broken away. It is worse than 
murder—if there is anything worse than murder,’ 
she cried. 

Lady Markham could not have been more 
astonished if some passer-by had presented a 
pistol at her head. ‘Frances!’ she cried, and 
took the girl’s hot hands into her own, endea- 
vouring to soothe her, ‘you speak as if she 
meant to do it—as if she had some interest in 
doing it. Frances, you must be just !’ 


great enough ?—His life? But it is more than 
his life. It is misery and torture and wretched- 
ness, to him first, and then to—to his mother— 
to’ She ended as a woman, as a poor little 
girl, scarcely yet woman-grown, must—in an 
agony of tears. 

All that a tender mother and that a kind 
woman could do, with due regard to the import- 
ant business in her hands, and a glance aside 


to see that the coachman did not mistake Sir 


Joseph’s much frequented door—Lady Markham 
did to quench this extraordinary passion, and 
bring back calm to Frances. She succeeded so 
far, that the girl, hurriedly drying her tears, 
retiring with shame and confusion into herself, 
recovered sufficient self-command to refrain from 
further betrayal of her feelings. In the midst 
of it all, though she was not unmoved by 
her mother’s tenderness, she had a kind of 
fierce perception of Lady Markham’s anxiety 
about Sir Joseph’s door, and her eagerness not 
to lose any time in conveying her message 
to him, which she did rapidly in her own 
person, putting the footman aside, corrupting 
somehow by sweet words and looks the incorrupt- 
ible functionary who guarded the great doctor’s 
door. It was all for poor Gaunt’s sake, and 
done with care for him, as anxious and urgent 
as if he had been her own son; and yet it was. 
business too, which, had Frances been in a mood 
to see the humour of it, might have lighted 
the tension of her feelings. But she was in no 
mind for humour, a thing which passion has 
never any eyes for or cognisance of. ‘That is 
all quite right. He will meet the other doctor 
this afternoon ; and we may be now comfortable 
that he is in the best hands, Lady Markham 
said with a sigh of satisfaction. She added: ‘I 
suppose, of course, his parents will not hesitate 
about the expense?’ in a faintly inquiring tone ; 
but did not insist on any reply. Nor could 
Frances have given any reply. But amid the 
chaos of her mind, there came a consciousness 
of poor Mrs Gaunt’s dismay, could she have 
known. She would have watched her son night. 
and day; and there was not one of the little 
community at Bordighera—Mrs Durant, with all 
her little pretences; Tasie, in her young-lady- 
hood, who would not have shared the vigil. 
But the two expensive nurses, with every acces- 
sory that new-fangled science could think of— 
this would have frightened out of their senses 
the two poor parents, who would not ‘hesitate 
about the expense,’ or any expense that involved 
their son’s life. In this point, too, the different 
classes could not understand each other. The idea 
flew through the girl’s mind with a half-despairing 


consciousness that this, too, had something to do: 


with the overwhelming revolution in her own 


man of her own species would have understood 
Constance, he would have known Markham’s 
reputation and ways. The pot of iron and the 
pot of clay could not travel together without 
damage to the weakest. This went vaguely 


through Frances’ mind in the middle of her 
excitement, and perhaps helped to calm _her.. 
| It also stilled, if it did not calm her, to see 
|that her mother was a little afraid of her in 


_ ‘If I were just—if I had the power to be her new development. 
just, is there any punishment which could be| Lady Markham, when she returned to the 
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brougham after her visit to Sir Joseph, mani- 
festly avoided the subject. She was careful not 
to say anything of Markham or of Constance. 
Her manner was anxious, deprecatory, full of 
conciliation. She advised Frances, with much 
tenderness, to go and rest a little when they 
got home. ‘I fear you have been doing too 
much, my darling, she cried, and followed her 
to her room with some potion in a glass. 

‘I am quite well, Frances said; ‘there is 
nothing the matter with me.’ 

‘But, I am sure, my dearest, that you are 
overdone.’ Her anxious and conciliatory looks 
were of themselves a tonic to Frances, and 
brought her back to herself. 

Markham, when he appeared in the evening, 
showed unusual feeling too. He was at the 
crisis, it seemed, of his own life, and perhaps 
other sentiments had therefore an easier hold 
upon him. He came in looking very downcast, 
with none of his usual banter in him. ‘Yes, 
I know. I have heard all about it, bless you. 
What else, do you think, are those fellows talking 
about? Poor beggar. Who ever thought he’d 
have gone down like that in so short a time? 
—Now, mother, the only thing wanting is that 

ou should say “I told you so.” And Fan; no, 

an can do worse; she can tell me that she 
thought he was safe in my hands.’ 

‘It is not my way to say I told you so, 
Markham ; but yet’ 

‘You could do it, mammy, if you tried—that 
is well known. I’m rather glad he is ill, poor 
beggar; it stops the business. But there are 
things to pay, that is the worst.’ 

‘Surely, if it is to a gentleman, he will forgive 
him, cried Frances, ‘ when he knows’—— 

‘Forgive him! Poor Gaunt would rather die. 
It would be as much as a man’s life was worth 
to offer to—forgive another man. But how 
should the child know? That’s the beauty of 
society and the rules of honour, Fan. You can 
forgive a man many things, but not a shilling 
you’ve won from him. And how is he to mend, 
good life! with the thought of having to pay 
up in the end?’ Markham repeated this 
despondent speech several times before he went 
gloomily away. ‘I had rather die straight off, 
and make no fuss. But even then, he’d have 
to pay up, or somebody for him. If I had 
known what I know now, I’d have eaten him 
sooner than have taken him among those fellows, 
who have no mercy.’ 

‘Markham, if you would listen to me, you 
would give them up—you too,’ 

‘Oh, I’ he said with his short laugh. 
‘They can’t do much harm to me.’ 

‘But you must change—in that as well as 
other things, if’ 

‘Ah, if? he said, with a curious grimace ; and | 
took up his hat and went away. 

Thus, Frances said to herself, his momentary | 
penitence and her mother’s pity melted away 
in consideration of themselves. They could not 
say a dozen words on any other subject, even 
such an urgent one as this, before their attention 
dropped, and they relapsed into the former ques- 
tion about themselves. And such a question— 
Markham’s marriage, which depended upon Nelly | 
Winterbourn’s widowhood watt the portion her 
rich husband left her. Markham was an English | 


peer, the head of a family which had been known 
for centuries, which even had touched the his- 
tory of England here and there; yet this was 
the ignoble way in which he was to take the 
most individual step of a man’s life. Her heart 
was full almost to bursting of these questions, 
which had been gradually awakening in her mind. 
Lady Markham when left alone turned always to 
the consolation of employment—of those letters 
to write which filled up all the interstices of her 
other occupations. Perhaps she was specially 
glad to take refuge in this assumed duty, having 
no desire to enter again with her daughter into 
any discussion of the events of the day. Frances 
withdrew into a distant corner. She took a book 
with her, and did her best to read it, feeling 
that anything was better than to allow herself 
to think, to summon up again the sound of that 
hoarse broken voice running on in the feverish 
current of disturbed thought. Was he still talk- 
ing, talking, God help him! of death and blood 
and the two colours, and her ribbon, and the 
misery which was all play? Oh, the misery, 
causeless, unnecessary, to no good purpose, that 
had come merely from this—that Constance had 
put herself in Frances’ place, that the pot of 
iron had thrust itself in the road of the pot of 
clay. But she must not think—she must not 
think, the girl said to herself with feverish 
earnestness, and tried the book again. Finding 
it of no avail, however, she put it down, and 
left her corner and came, in a moment of leisure 
between two letters, behind her mother’s chair. 
‘May I ask you a question, mamma ?? 

‘As many as you please, my dear ;’ but Lady 
Markham’s face bore a harassed look. ‘You 
know, Frances, there are some to which there 
is no answer—which I can only ask with an 
aching heart, like yourself,’ she said. 

‘This is a very simple one. It is—have I any 
money—of my own ?’ 

Lady Markham turned round on her chair 
and looked at her daughter. ‘Money, she said. 
‘Are you in need of anything? Do you want 
money, Frances? I shall never forgive myself, 
if you have felt yourself neglected.’ 

‘It is not that. I mean—have I anything of 
my own?? 

After a little pause. ‘There is a—small pro- 
vision made for you by my marriage settlement,’ 
Lady Markham said. 

‘And—once more—could, oh, could I have it, 
mamma ?? 

‘My dear child! you must be out of your 
senses. Ilow could you have it at your age— 
unless you were going to marry ?’ 

This suggestion Frances rejected with the con- 
tempt it merited. ‘I shall never marry,’ she 
said; ‘and there never could be a time when 
it would be of so much importance to me to 
have it as now. Oh, tell me, is there no way 
by which [ could have it now?’ 

‘Sir Thomas is one of our trustees. Ask him. 
I do not think he will let you have it, Frances. 
But perhaps you could tell him what you want, 
if you will not have confidence in me. Money 
is just the thing that is least easy for me. I 


| could give you almost anything else ; but money 


I have not. 
girl like you?’ 
Frances hesitated before she replied: ‘I would 


What can you want money for, a 
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rather not tell you, she said; ‘for very likely 
you would not approve; but it is nothing— 
wrong.’ 

‘You are very honest, my dear. I do not 
suppose for a moment it is anything wrong. Ask 
Sir Thomas,’ Lady Markham said with a smile. 
The smile had meaning in it, which to Frances 
was incomprehensible. ‘Sir Thomas—will refuse 
nothing he can in reason give—of that, I am 
sure.’ 

Sir Thomas, when he came shortly afterwards, 
said that he would not disturb Lady Markham. 
‘For I see you are busy, and I have something 
to say to Frances.’ 

‘Who has also something to say to you,’ Lady 
Markham said with a benignant smile. Her heart 
gave a throb of satisfaction. It was all she could 
do to restrain herself, not to tell the dear friend 
to whom she was writing that there was every 
wea of a most happy establishment for dear 
frances. And her joy was quite genuine and 
almost innocent, notwithstanding all she knew. 

‘You have written to your father?’ Sir Thomas 
said. ‘My dear Frances, I have got the most 
hopeful letter from him, the first I have had 
for years. He asks me if I know what state the 
Warren is in—if it is habitable? That looks 
like coming home, don’t you think? And it is 
years since he has written to me before.’ 

Frances did not know what the Warren was; 
but she disliked showing her ignorance. And 
this idea was not so comforting to her as Sir 
Thomas expected. She said: ‘I do not think 
he will come,’ with downcast eyes. 

But Sir Thomas was strong in his own way 
of thinking. He was excited and pleased by 
the letter. He told her again and again how 
he had desired this—how happy it made him 
to think he was about to be successful at last. 
‘And just at the moment when all is likely to 
be arranged—when Markham You have 
brought me luck, Frances. Now, tell me what 
it was you wanted from me ?’ 

Frances’ spirits had fallen lower and lower | 
while his rose. Her mind ranged over the new | 
possibilities with something like despair. It | 
would be Constance, not she, who would have 
done it, if he came—Constance, who had taken 
her place from her—the love that ought to have 
been hers—her father—and who now, on her 
return, would resume her place with her mother 
too. Ah, what would Constance do? Would 
she do anything for him who lay yonder in the 
fever, for his father and his mother, poor old 
xcople !—anything to make up for the harm she 
Pad done? Her heart burned in her agitated 
troubled bosom. ‘It is nothing,’ she said— noth- 
ing that you would do for me. I had a great 
wish—but I know you would not let me do it, 
neither you nor my imother,’ 

‘Tell me what it is, and we shall see,’ 

Frances felt her voice die away in her throat. 
‘We went this morning to see—to sce’ 

‘You mean poor Gaunt. It is a sad sight, 
and a sad story—too sad for a young creature | 
like you to be mixed up in. Is it anything | 
for him, that you want me to do?’ 

She looked at him through those hot gathering | 
tears which interrupt the vision of women, and 
blind them when they most desire to see clearly. 
A sense of the folly of her hope, of the impos- | 


sibility of making any one understand what was 
in her mind, overwhelmed her. ‘I cannot, I 
cannot,’ she cried. ‘Oh, I know you are very 
kind. I wanted my own money, if I have any. 
But I know you will not give it me, nor think 
it right, nor understand what I want to do with 
it. 

‘Have you so little trust in me?’ said Sir 


Thomas. ‘I hope, if you told me, I could under- 
stand. I cannot give you your own money, 


Frances ; but if it were for a good—no, I will 
not say that—for a sensible, for a wise purpose, 
you should have some of mine.’ 

‘Yours!’ she cried alinost with indignation. 


‘O no; thaf is not what I mean. They are 
nothing—nothing to you.’ She paused when she 
had said this, and grew very pale. ‘I did not 


mean Sir Thomas, please do not say any- 
thing to mamma.’ 

He took her hand affectionately between his 
own. ‘I do not half understand,’ he said ; ‘ but 
I will keep your secret, so far as I know it, my 
poor little girl.’ 

Lady Markham at her writing-table, with her 
back turned, went on with her correspondence 
all the time in high satisfaction and pleasure, 
saying to herself that it would be far better than 
Nelly Winterbourn’s—that it would be the finest 
match of the year. 

(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS SUPERSTITION IN 
SUTHERLAND. 


In many parts of the Highlands there are 
various superstitious practices still resorted to 
for the cure of disease. One of the strangest 
and most interesting cases of this kind may be 
met with in the county of Sutherland. Here, 
in an unfrequented a near the foot of Strath- 
naver, lies a small loch, to which superstition 
has ascribed wonderful healing virtues. Its fame 
has spread far and wide in the northern coun- 
tics, and pilgrimages are made to it from many 
remote districts of Sutherland, from the adjoining 
counties of Caithness and Ross, and even from 
Inverness and the Orkney Islands. It is not 
known when the loch first came into repute 
with the sick; but it must have been when 
superstition had a strong hold in this country, 
and ignorance prevailed among the people; for 
this belief in the mysterious curative power of 
the water can be traced back through several 
generations. The water, and also the leaves of 
a plant which grows in the loch, are still used 
by the sick at their homes; but to derive full 
benefit from these, the ‘patients’ must make a 
Visit to the spot. 

The tradition as to the origin of this healing 
virtue is as follows: A woman from Ross or 
Inverness at one time came to Strathnaver pre- 
tending to cure all forms of disease by means 
of water into which she had previously thrown 
some pebbles, which she carried about with her, 
She soon secured a wide reputation in the strath 
on account of the miraculous cures with which 
she was credited. Many persons looked with 
covetous eyes upon the mysterious pebbles, and 
would fain have got possession of them; but 
the people dreaded to expose themselves to the 
supernatural power with which the woman was 
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supposed to be endowed, by endeavouring to 
deprive her of the pebbles by unfair means. 
At length, however, a man named Gordon, in 
whose house she lived, determined to possess 
himself of them, and formed a plot for their 
capture. But the woman, discovering his design, 
escaped in the direction of the loch. Gorden 
pursued. Finding that she-could no longer 
escape her pursuer, the woman threw the pebbles 


Mo-nar! (that is, ‘shame!’ or literally, ‘my 
shame!’). From this exclamation the loch is 
said to have received the name which it still 
retains—Loch-mo-nar, and the pebbles are sup- 
posed to have imparted to the water its curative 
power. 

One would suppose from this simple legend, 


which patients should avail themselves of the 
peculiar power with which the water is imbued, 
that it would be an easy matter for one to test 
its efficacy. There are, however, many ceremonies 
to be observed—as strange as they are incon- 
venient to the unfortunate patients ; though how 
they originated cannot be ascertained. The only 
condition which appears reasonable is that by 


ants are for ever denied any benefit from the 
water. There are only four days in the year on 


(old style) of February, May, August, and 
November; and the ceremonies must be gone 
through between twelve o’clock on Sunday night 


of visiting the loch in February and November 
has long been discontinued, owing, doubtless, to 
the extreme unpleasantness of taking a midnight 
bath at such times. 

Shortly after midnight, the patients begin to 
arrive in carts, attended by oceiien or friends, 
many of the arrivals having travelled long dis- 


banks of the loch, and roaring fires are lit in 


immediately seek a cure by first throwing a 
piece of silver money into the loch as a kind of 
tribute ; then, wading into the water, they plunge 
three times beneath the surface ; and finally a 
few mouthfuls are swallowed by each patient. 


assistance, may suit themselves as to the length 
of time they will remain in the water; but 
their unfortunate brethren who require to be 
carried in, often narrowly escape drowning, 
through the mistaken zeal of their friends, who 
are careful to give them a thorough immersion 
presumably on account of these cases being of a 
more serious nature. Having all regained dry 
ground, they proceed to dress themselves, and 
collect around the fires which have for some 
time been blazing near the water's edge. The 
welcome warmth of the fires is supplemented 
with plenty of wisyebeatha ; and eatables of various 
kinds soon make their appearance. ‘These they 
now proceed to discuss amid lively conversation, 
interspersed with many stories of former visits 
to the loch, and the marvellous cures which 
resulted. 

The scene at this moment, as the midnight 


which the covetous Gordon and all his descend- | 


tances during the previous Sunday. Without | 
loss of time, the sick are transferred to the | 


several places, ‘This ing omy the patients | 


far out into the loch, exclaiming in Gaelic, | 


The blazing fires reveal in a strong light the faces 
of the company, some of whom are still only 
half-dressed ; while upon the surrounding heather 
and the dark water close by, is cast a peculiar 
and ever-changing ruddy glare. Beyond, is the 
blackness of night—nothing being visible except 
the dark outline of the neighbouring hills, whose 
huge forms show themselves dimly against the 
sky. As soon as the dawn begins to appear, 
the gathering breaks up, and all prepare for 
departrre—it being a rule that they must be 
out of sight of the loch before the sun rises, 
else their trouble will have been in vain. After 
filling the now empty whisky bottles with water, 
for the use of helpless patients at home, a start 


| is made on the homeward journey, and the scene 


which attaches no conditions to the manner in| 


which cures can be effected—the first Monday | 


and sunrise on Monday morning. The practice | 


assumes its usual aspect. 

These strange proceedings have of late years 
been gradually falling into disuse, but even still 
they may be occasionally seen. At one time, 
scores of men and women used to visit the loch 
—some to try its efficacy, while others went out 
of mere curiosity, for the ‘Loch-mo-nar night’ 
doings always created great interest in the district. 
Many cures were attributed to the mysterious 
power of the water. It is noticeable, however, 
that the majority of those who sought such a 
cure were persons suffering from nervous com- 
plaints and disordered imaginations, to whom 
the excitement of a midnight plunge in the loch, 
preceded and followed by a long journey in the 
bracing air of the hills and glens, might con- 
tribute all that was necessary to restore them 
to health, especially when supplemented by a 
strong belief that a speedy cure would follow. 


| The water gets the credit of all the cures ; while, 


Those who are able to take their bath without | 


on the other hand, the failure to restore a patient's 
health is generally attributed to some breach of 
the observed conditions. 


THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. 
My name is George Lewis. I was born in 
Dublin ; and I am a commercial traveller. My 
first attempt to become a bagman was attended 
with such remarkable circumstances, that I 
venture to think they will be deemed worthy of 
record in these pages. In the autumn of 1881 
I was a clerk in a lawyer's office, on a very 
small salary and with long hours of business, 
I saw no prospect of any improvement, and was 
becoming more discontented every day with my 
wsition, When chance threw in my way the 
a recording the Life of George Moore, the 
Napoleon of bagmen, and I at once yearned tay 


| tread in his footsteps, and see more of the world 


picnic begins, is a very weinl and striking one, | 


and its doings than I could ever hope to do in 
my then secluded position 1 had an elder 
brother living in London, in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, and to him 1 communicated my desires 
and my ambition. He invited me to come to 
London, as presenting a better field for the pro- 
motion and attainment of my wishes. 1 there- 
fore left Dublin as soon as circumstances would 
vermit, and took up my abode in the King’s 
Roa Chelsea. 1 dilicently perused the adver- 
tisements in the daily papers; and in about a 
week after my arrival im London, came across 
the following : ‘Wanrep—A Traveller to journey 
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German unnecessary. Liberal salary. Unexcep- 
tionable references given and required. Address 
C. R., Post-office, Charing Cross.’ 

I wrote in reply, and stated my wishes and 
qualifications, giving my address at a neighbour's 
house. I received an answer in due course, 
requesting that I would be in front of the Times 
advertising office, in Queen Victoria Street, at 
seven P.M. on the following Monday. I kept 
the appointment in company with my brother, 
and paced up and down in front of the office 
for nearly an hour; but C. R. did not put in an 
appearance. Naturally, I felt much disappointed, 
and somewhat disgusted at this treatment. In 
two days I received a second letter, signed 
Charles Ross ; but the letter itself was written in 
a different hand from the previous one. The 
gist of the letter was as follows. The writer 
expressed his regret that he had been unable to 
keep his appointment, in consequence of an 
unexpected summons to Birmingham on import- 
ant business; but that he would this time meet 
me on the following Tuesday, in front of the 
Vestry Hall in the King’s Road, Chelsea, as that 
road appeared to be my place of residence, and 
I should thus be put to as little trouble as 
possible. He requested that I would come alone. 

The circumstances appeared somewhat suspi- 
cious, and to be enveloped in an element of 
unnecessary mystery. For a time, I felt dis- 

osed to ignore the communication altogether ; 

ut my brother persuaded me to probe the 
matter to the bottom, and said he would be a 
witness of the interview, but at a distance. 

When the day arrived, I proceeded to the 
Vestry Hall; and after waiting a few minutes, 
was accosted by a man of gentlemanly appear- 
ance and address. He was fair in complexion, 
and his face was closely shaven. ‘Mr Lewis,’ 
‘Mr Ross” The introduction was complete. 
He proposed that we should adjourn to a more 
secluded place, where we could discuss the busi- 
ness in private. As we walked along the King’s 
Road, he conversed on miscellaneous topics. Pre- 
sently, we arrived at an open space where bricks 
and mortar encumbered the ground, and half-built 
houses stood around, looking ghastly in the fast 
gathering gloom of an autumnal evening. Then 
my companion faced me, and thus began: ‘I 
wish you to convey a large quantity of valu- 
able diamonds to Vienna. You will have to 
make three journeys, and take thirty thousand 

ounds-worth each time. I will give you one 

undred pounds before you start on your first 
journey, and one hundred and fifty on your 
return. Two hundred ere you start on your 
second journey, and two hundred and fifty on 
your return, And three hundred on your return 
from your third and last journey. You will 
thus receive the sum of one thousand pounds 
for your trouble, which I think you will admit 
is a liberal recompense.’ 

I was petrified with astonishment. At length 
I ventured to gasp forth a few words: ‘Why 
do you thus place implicit confidence in an 
entire stranger ? 

My companion replied: ‘You have an honest 
face; but I shall not trust you, nevertheless. 
You will never be lost sight of. One of my 
colleagues will always be at hand. Your igno- 
rance of German will prevent you from talking 


of your commission. I forgot to mention that 
you must not carry firearms, as that might arouse 
suspicion.’ 

In a dazed manner, I murmured: ‘Whence 
come these diamonds ?’ 

‘They are stolen, replied my companion with 
the most supreme sang-froid. 

I resolved to temporise for a while. 
way should I transport them ?’ 

‘See!’ said my friend, unbuttoning his coat, 
and displaying a waistcoat, with broad stripes 
in the pattern. He pulled a string, and I beheld, 
where the stripes had been, lines or packages 
of tissue-paper, within which were secreted the 
costly gems. ‘Should you divulge what I have 
told you,’ he proceeded, ‘your life would not 
be worth a week’s purchase. Even now, we 
are watched by two confederates.’ 

I involuntarily felt grateful that I also had 
a friend who would report proceedings, if any 
violence were attempted. 

‘Will you turn your head for a moment? I 
wish to show you how speedily I can change 
my outward appearance.’ 

I complied, taking the precaution to stand as 
far away as possible from my mysterious friend. 

In a few seconds, he exclaimed: ‘You can 
now look this way.’ 

In place of my _ fair-complexioned, smooth- 
shaven companion, I now saw a swarthy man, 
with a black beard and moustache, while by 
some mechanical change in the lapels of his 
coat his attire was completely different. 

‘Of course you run the risk of being captured 
with the stolen diamonds on your person, and 
for that risk we pay you on the liberal scale I 
have mentioned. But you are, I presume, com- 
pletely unknown to the police, and if you pro- 
ceed on your journey in a quiet, natural manner, 
the risk is infinitesimal.’ 

During this speech, I had made up my mind 
to assume compliance; otherwise, felt con- 
vinced I should never leave that lonely place 
with life. I said I would attend to any com- 
munication, and do my best in the matter. We 
shook hands and parted, as he recommended 
that we should not be seen together more than 
necessary. I cordially agreed with him, and 
walked away at a rapid pace. I had mentally 
decided not to return to my proper home till 
after midnight, as I felt convinced I was under 
surveillance; so I entered the house of my 
friendly neighbour, and on some pretence, chatted 
with him till after midnight, when I crept back 
to my own house like a thief. 

My brother strongly advised that I should 
leave London at once for several months, until 
the thieves had selected some fresh and more 
willing instrument for their nefarious designs. 
I am almost ashamed to confess that the terror 
of the vengeance of the desperate crew with 
whom I was so nearly associated, prevented me 
from giving information to the authorities, I 
left London the following morning by the early 
newspaper train, and remained in a quiet country 
village for several months, during which time 
I was informed that the house of my neigh- 
bour, where I had taken refuge, was constantly 
besieged by inquisitive beggars and persons 
inquiring for imaginary individuals, I chanced 
to come across a diamond merchant, to whom 
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I related the story. He said I should never 
have made more than one journey to Vienna. 
They would have paid me the first sum, and 
remitted the entire bulk at once, and then sum- 
marily dispensed with my services; so that, out 
of the first hundred pounds, I should have had 
to disburse the amount of my journey to Vienna 
and back with all the contingent expenses. But 
the offer of ten times that sum was intended 
as an overwhelming temptation, to which many 
hitherto honest men might succumb. 

I had ceased to give attention to the subject, 


and was placidly pursuing my chosen duties as | 


a commercial traveller, when the London public 
and the country in general were startled by a 
large robbery of diamonds from the Post-oftice 
in Hatton Garden. This was in April 1882. 
Then came the arrest of three men at Berlin, 
who were finally extradited by the English 
ambassador. On the first appearance of the 
thieves at a London police court, I made an 
effort to be present; and in the tallest of the 
three prisoners, I recognised the Knave of Dia- 
monds, my old friend Charles Ross. 


PRESERVED MILK. 
Were it necessary to endeavour to persuade the 


reader of the importance of milk as an article | 


of food, we could not do better than refer him 
to writers upon the subject, who agree that its 
value cannot be over-estimated, inasmuch as 
is capable of supporting animal life without any 
other food ;’ and as practical proof of the public 
belief in the statement, we would point to the 
glasses of milk seen now on all refreshment coun- 
ters, being preferred by many to the stronger 
beverages sold at the same places. But this addi- 
tional demand for the rich and nourishing fluid 
is sometimes difticult to meet. In the country, 


the supply at times runs short, on account of | 


the extra demand from our large towns and 
cities. But this is not all. Very much milk is 
wasted, for it soon turns sour; and although even 
then it may be good for pigs, to humanity it is 
lost. The chief object of this paper is to throw 
some light upon the only substitute for fresh 
milk—namely, preserved or ‘condensed milk,’ 
which is not understood as it deserves to be; 


such objections to it being raised, as an excuse | 


‘it | 


With regard to its adulteration—our own 
manufacturers assure us upon the label on each 
tin, that only the purest sugar is used in pre- 
serving it; and as there is little or no sediment 
either before or after we boil it, their assurance 
seems sound, 

Then as to its keeping—the writer has kept 
it after it has been opened for three weeks, and 
even a month, and then it was pure and sweet, 
only a little dried by exposure to the air. 

The question of expense needs but to be 
glanced at for us to see that condensed milk 
is the cheaper. A fivepenny or sixpenny (one 
| pound) tin of preserved milk makes two 
quarts of good milk; and we know that fresh 
milk varies in price from fourpence to sixpence 
per quart. It makes excellent puddings, at the 
rate of half a one-pound tin to a quart of water ; 
)and for infants’ food, directions are given with 
each tin. 

Last, but not least, the cleanliness of its 
manufacture, of which we are assured by a 
recent visit to one of our milk-factories. We 
enter the great stone yard, and are shown the 
lifts which convey the cans of milk up into the 
loft, where they are weighed and their contents 
passed on; the empty cans being returned in 
similar manner. That these cans are clean we 
may be sure, for the farmer takes care of that 
for his own sake, as no milk would be accepted 
|at the factory which was not pure; and pure 
it could not be unless the can which contained 
it was perfectly clean. 

Now we follow our guide into a large room 
with a pavement floor. Here there are large 
baths of cold fresh water, in which the cans of 
condensed milk float until they are to be removed 
to fill the little cans which are being prepared 
for the milk. Here a continual stream of cold 
water keeps everything cool and clean; but of 
course we have no desire to remain long, as the 
paved tlooring is overtlowing with water, and 
| the atmosphere is such as would render a pro- 
longed stay more enjoyable when the thermo- 
meter stands at ninety in the shade rather than 
when it registers forty-five; so we pass on to 
see the making of the little cans. Here is a 
|machine for cutting the tin into the required 
| lengths, after it has been well wiped on both 
| sides with a clean cloth; and there is one for 
cutting out the circles for the tops and bottoms. 


for its non-use, as: ‘Surely it cannot contain all| The sheet of tin is scarcely touched with the 
the constituent parts of milk.’—‘ Don’t you think | hand, the machine cutting out and at the same 
it is adulterated }’—‘It is sold in tins, is it not, | time throwing the shining circlets into a basket, 
and it won’t keep after it is once opened ?’— | which when full is carried into the soldering- 
‘It is expensive, [ believe—*Do you think it | room. 


are clean and particular in the process of pre- | quickly before our eyes that we are dazzled by 
serving it?’ the bright flashes of the tins. Next, they are 

Let us endeavour to answer some of these | tested, each one separately, to see if they are 
objections. First, then, as to condensed milk | air-tight. If not, they are sent by the examiner 
containing all the constituent parts of milk. | to the ‘repairing-room’ to be made so, They are 
How can it be otherwise, when the milk is| then carried by boys, on wooden trays, to the 
taken straight from the cow, and, while still | ‘filling-room,’ where the women sit, each with a 
warm, put through the refrigerator—the first | large bright canister before her, having a tap, 
step in condensing? This being the ease, it is| which she turns, holding the tin can to receive 
not robbed of its cream; butter, consequently, | the creamy fluid. These cans are filled with 


Here they are put together, pressed into | 
is really nutritious?’—‘I wonder whether they | shape, and soldered by machinery, passing so ~ 


is rather higher in price in the neighbourhood 
of a milk-factory, because it is less plentiful, the 
cream being in the milk which is sent to the 
factory. 


great rapidity, and are then carried away on the 
| wooden trays, to be finally soldered; thence to 
| the labelling department; and lastly, to the 


—% 


packing-room, to be put up in paper and boxes 
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for travelling, large quantities of this milk being 
sent abroad. 

To our question as to the return of empty tins, 
we are told ‘it would never do; we should not 
know into whose hands they had been; and it 
would not be worth our while. As it is, we 
can answer for the purity of everything. We 
commence with the raw materials, as you have 
seen, even to the timber of which our packing- 
cases are made, which you shall see, if you 
like.’ 

We do like; and are soon watching the intri- 
eacies of cutting the slabs of wood into the 
required lengths for bottoms, sides, and tops or 
lids, But our interest is at its height when 
we see the great machine gently, and almost 
noiselessly, drive in a row of nails at once, so 
that with one or two turns the box is strongly 
made. After it is filled with tins of milk, it 
comes back once more, to have the lid nailed 
on, and is complete. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THe meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen has proved to be in every respect a 
great success. The subjects discussed have been 
in point of general interest up to the average, 
and the meeting has fulfilled one of its most 
important uses, in giving to the public an 
epitome of the work done by various brain- 
workers during the past twelve months. Those 
who have not the leisure or opportunity of study- 
ing the ‘Proceedings’ of our various learned 
societies are able, by means of the published 
abstracts of papers brought before this annual 
gathering, to learn the progress that is being 
made in the chief fields of research, and every 
reader is likely to find more than one subject 
in which he can take an interest. Even the 
utilitarian mind which has no patience with the 
term ‘original research’ unless it bears imme- 
diate commercial fruit, must acknowledge that 
the Association deals with matters of a highly 
practical and valuable nature. 

In Mr W. H. Preece’s paper on the Strength 
of Telegraph Poles, the curious fact came to 
light, that for the past thirty years our telegraph 
engineers have been misled by the textbooks in 
imagining that fir-poles had about double the 
strength which they really possess. A series 
of careful experiments has lately shown this to 
be the case, and as a consequence, stronger trees 
are now selected for supporting the wires. 
Another question dealt with by the energetic 
electrician to the General Post-office related to 
the relative merits of iron and copper wire for 
telegraphic purposes. A wire two hundred and 
seventy-eight miles long has recently been erected 
for experiment between Newcastle and London. 
This wire weighs one hundred pounds to the 
mile against four hundred pounds—the weight 
of the thicker iron wire generally used—the cost 
of each being about the same. The copper wire 
shows a decided superiority in speed of working, 
the relative figures being as follows: In simplex 
working the copper will transmit four hundred 
and fourteen words per minute, against three 
hundred and forty-five words for iron; and in 


duplex working, copper two hundred and seventy, 
and iron two hundred and thirty-seven, words 
per minute, It is also proved that copper is by 
far the better conductor for telephonic purposes. 
With reference to the improvement that has 
been made in the rate of working the Wheat- 
stone automatic apparatus, Mr Preece stated that 
whereas in 1877 the speed was eighty words per 
minute, it has now reached the extraordinary 
rate of four hundred and thirty words per 
minute. 

Professor W. L. Macadam, in the course of an 
interesting paper on the Diatomaceous Deposits 
in Aberdeenshire, stated that last season some 
hundreds of tons of this earth had been employed 
by Messrs Nobel in the manufacture of dyna- 
mite—dynamite being, as our readers will remem- 
ber, simply a porous earth moistened with nitro- 
glycerine. A great future was anticipated for 
the district where the deposit occurs; but the 
industry was doomed, owing to the discovery 
of a far more powerful explosive in blasting- 
gelatine. 

Professor M‘Kendrick’s paper on the Action 
of Cold upon Microphytes gave an account of 
some experiments made with a machine specially 
constructed for the purpose. Putrescible sub- 
stances in hermetically sealed vessels were ex- 
posed fur some hours to an extremely low tem- 
perature, after which they were allowed to thaw, 
and were kept for some time in a warm room. 
The substances were afterwards submitted to the 
searching eye of the microscope. As a result 
it was found that organic fluids may be exposed 
to a temperature of one hundred and twenty 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) for at least one 
hundred hours ; but after being kept in a higher 
temperature of about eighty degrees, fermentation 
and putrefaction will go on in the ordinary way. 
Thus the hope of any practical result from steri- 
lisation by cold is destroyed. The important 
point in these experiments is the certainty that 
fresh meat cannot be tinned and exported, as 
cooked meat is. 

In drawing attention to the neglect of the 
antarctic region as a field for exploration, Admiral 
Sir Erasmus Ommanney gave a summary of what 
had already been learned regarding that far-off 
region, from which he thinks we may infer that 
the South Pole is capped by an eternal glacier. 
He advocates the formation of an expedition 
which should pass:a winter in the antarctic zone, 
so that the conditions and phenomena may be 
compared with what we know about the arctic 
regions, 

The paper upon that all-important subject Casu- 
alties at Sea was chiefly valuable for the interesting 
discussion which it raised. Sir James Douglass, 
in giving his opinion upon ships’ lights as a pro- 
tection against collision, considered that all such 
indications were only available for a short dis- 
tance. What is wanted is some plain system of sig- 
nalling which shall be visible for two or three miles. 
He wondered why no more effective alarm than 
a whistle was in common use, and would have a 
steamer use all her boiler-power in sounding a 
fog-horn, which should be hed for a distance 
of two or three miles in any weather. Incident- 
ally it was stated that a new system of buoys had 
been practically arranged, and that very soon they 
would bear one universal language. 
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Want of space unfortunately prevents us giving 
even a brief account of many other papers brought 
before the British Association at its recent meet- 
ing ; but we cannot refrain from pointing out the 
extreme interest attaching to Mr Thurn’s account 
of his recent ascent of Mount Roraima, and still 
more so to Sir John Lubbock’s recent researches 
into the ways of his humble friends the ants 
and bees, 

It is a well-known fact that in warfare, for 
every bullet which finds its billet, many hundreds | 
are fired away which do no harm to anybody. 
As a case in point, we may mention the cireum- 
stance that in three months of his weary cap- 
tivity at Khartoum, General Gordon’s troops fired 
away half a million cartridges without making 
any sensible diminution in the number of their 
opponents. One of the chief reasons of this 
waste of powder and shot is the difficulty of 
judging distance and correctly adjusting the rifle 
so that it may be elevated to the required | 


and use; but we are inclined to favour the 
British one, as it in no way depends upon the 
action of the enemy. 

The sudden appearance of a new star in the 
Andromeda nebula represents one of those marvels 
of the heavens which even the cleverest astrono- 
mers can tell us very little about. The spectro- 
scope has decided that the star is within the 
star-cloud, and there our knowledge of it comes 
to an end. The strange appearance will serve 
to remind the thoughtful once more of the 
extreme littleness of our globe when compared 
with the vast range of the universe; for we 
are reminded that although this star only became 
apparent just now, the event, whatever it be, 
happened probably more than a century ago; at 
least, it is estimated that the star is situated at 
such a distance from us, that its light travelling 
at about one hundred and eighty thousand miles 
a second, would take such a period of time to 
reach this earth. 


pitch. The same difficulty holds good of course} Fresh subsidences in the salt districts of 
with reference to artillery, and until ‘they get} Cheshire, owing to the constant dissolution of 
the range,’ artillerymen cannot hope for much | the rock-salt below by the pumping out of brine, 
result from their work. With the view of| have given rise to the erroneous idea that through 
meeting this difficulty, many so-called range-| the cracked earth the salt deposits may become 
finders have been invented, some of them of a} contaminated with sewage. That such a thing 
most complicated and cumbersome description. | can hardly occur will be acknowledged when it is 
Two, however, have lately been introduced, one of | remembered that the earth through which such 
British and the other of German origin, which} matter must percolate will act as a filter and 
present such advantages in portability and ease} purifier. But even if any germs did find their 
of working that they are likely to supersede all| way to the salt, they must be destroyed by the 
others; but which is the better of the two in| heat that is used subsequently to drive off the 


practice, remains to be proved. 

The Weldon Range-finder is a little instrument | 
the size of a watch, containing two prisms cut | 
at different angles, and it is used in the following | 
manner: The observer brings first one prism to 
his eye, and observes in it the reflected object | 
whose distance from him he is desirous of ascer- | 
taining. He projects this object upon some other 
object in the distant landscape, and makes a/| 
mental note of their apparent conjunction. Then | 
presenting the other prism to the object in the | 
same way, he notes that the two images will 
not come into the same place unless he moves 
his position—it may be some yards ahead. When 
this is done, the distance he has paced is taken | 
as a Base line, which, multiplied by fifty, will | 
give the solution of the problem desired. This | 
instrument has been adopted by the War depart- 
ment. | 

The other Range-finder to which we call 
attention is the Telemeter of Lieutenant von 
Ehrenberg, which is so far like that just) 
described in being of the size of a watch, but 
is unlike it in every other respect. It depends 
for its efficiency not upon the sense of sight, | 
but upon hearing, and is based upon the well- | 
known circumstance, that sound Po es a definite | 
time to travel through the air, averaging three | 
hundred and sixty yards per second. In prac- 
tice, the observer notes the flash of a gun from 
the enemy’s lines, upon which he depresses a 
knob on the instrument, which causes its finger | 
to travel round the dial. When the sound of 
the discharge reaches his ear a few seconds later, 
another touch stops the hand. <A glance at_ the 
dial then indicates exactly the distance which 
the sound-wave has travelled. It will be seen 
that both these instruments are simple in design | 


water by evaporation, before the product is ready 
for market. It is too much the fashion in these 
days to discover lurking sanitary dangers where 
none exists. 

In a German technical paper, Herr Emmerig 
asserts that from careful observations he has made 
he is convinced that bees give warning of an 
approaching thunderstorm. Bees that are gene- 
rally quiet and harmless will on such occasions 
become excited and irritable, attacking any one 
who approaches the hive, even if it be their usual 
attendant and familiar friend. Sometimes he has 
observed that when the barometer and hygrometer 
have foretold a coming storm, the bees have 
remained perfectly quiet, and no storm has come. 
On the other hand, the bees have often foretold 
by their behaviour the approach of a storm which 
has subsequently arrived, when the instruments 
have afforded no indication of it. 

A house containing in one of its upper rooms a 
quantity of old iron, was recently struck by 
lightning at Neufchatel, Switzerland, and burned 
to the ground. An account of the occurrence 
was brought before the French Academy of 
Science, and it was suggested that the metal in 
the house attracted the lightning. M. Calladon, 
in refusing to accept this explanation, said that 
there was no truth in the popular supposition 
that a building with a metal roof, or with metal 
in its construction, was more liable to lightning- 
stroke than other buildings, provided that the 
metal were not in direct communication with the 
earth. But he suggested that the presence of the 
iron in the house referred to had very likely led 
to its destruction by fire. For it is well known 
that any combustible substance placed between 
two conducting surfaces—and in this case the 
mass of iron and the humid atmosphere outside 
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the house would represent such surfaces—would 
be in danger should an electrical discharge take 
place between them. 

Artificial lithographic stones have been in- 
vented, and are manufactured at Frankfort by 
M. Rosenthal. The ingredient used in their 
preparation is — cement, which has, how- 
ever, to go through careful manipulation before 
the stones are fit for the printer’s use. The mode 
of manufacture is briefly as follows: Finely 
ground cement is mixed with water and allowed 
to harden into slabs, These slabs are next heated, 
and wetted with water until they crack in every 
direction. Once more the material is ground into 
fine powder, and is mixed with an equal quantity 
of dry cement. The mixture is now put into 
moulds, still in a dry state, and is subjected to 
very heavy pressure. Whilst still under pressure, 
water charged with a certain quantity of very fine 
cement is forced through the mass and binds its 
particles together. 

Professor Dunnington of the University of 
Virginia has hit upon a way of preserving chalk 
diagrams and drawings made for class illustration, 
which may be found useful by many of our 
readers. Some teachers and lecturers are remark- 
ably expert with blackboard and chalk, and we 
have seen sketches in differently coloured crayons 
so finely executed that it seemed a pity to efface 
them at the end of the lesson. Professor Dun- 
nington makes his drawings in coloured chalks on 
unsized paper, and they are subsequently passed 
through a bath of very dilute varnish composed 
thus: Dammar varnish one part, spirits of turpen- 
tine twenty-five parts. After being hung up to 
dry for a few hours, the drawings so prepared 
can be handled without any chance of the chalk- 
lines rubbing away. The varnish has fixed the 
chalk particles firmly to the paper. 

Mr 8. Pichler has devised a system of raising 
trucks of minerals from the shaft of a mine, which 
is very ingenious, and of which we have lately 
had the opportunity of inspecting a working 
model. The method is based on the man-engine, 
which has now been in use for many years in 
Cornwall and other mining districts. The man- 
engine consists of two long beams, which extend 
down the whole length of the shaft, to which 
are attached little platforms at intervals of 
about six feet. The beams are governed by a 
seesaw attachment to the engine at the pit- 
bank, so that they are constantly moving up 
and down in reverse directions to each other. 
By this motion, the platforms at every stroke 
of, the engine are made for a brief time to 
pause opposite one another, so that a man wish- 
ing to ascend the shaft has merely to watch his 
opportunity and step from platform to platform, 
on the right and left hand beams alternately, 
until he arrives at the top. He can, of course, 
descend to his work in the same way. In Mr 
Pichler’s arrangement, the platforms would be 
large enough to accommodate a truck of coal or 
other mineral, and they are so contrived that on 
meeting one another they tip up obliquely. This 
‘ naturally causes the truck resting on the 
platform to run off to the platform which next 
is brought against it, and so the vehicle runs 
from side to side until it reaches the mouth of 
the shaft. This method would, if adopted, not 
only save much labour, but would prevent coal 


being knocked into small pieces by constant 
change of receptacle. 

A village in Switzerland more than five 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and surrounded 
on all sides by snow-clad mountains, with a 
climate where the thermometer often stands at 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit in the day, and below 
zero at night, does not seem to be quite the right 
place for consumptive patients to winter in. Yet, 
such is Davos, where, for many seasons recently, 
doctors have been sending their patients with 
the best results. These results are due to the 
extreme dryness and purity of the air, the dry- 
ness removing catarrh of the bronchial tubes, 
and the absence of organic matter in the air 
preventing irritation and breaking-up of lung 
tissue. Patients are recommended to begin their 
stay in the place during the summer, so that the 
coming autumn may acclimatise them and enable 
them to bear the cold of winter. The place 
has plenty of amusements, and the only fear 
is that it may become overcrowded, when its 
benefits must surely disappear. For further par- 
ticulars of this new health-resort we refer our 
readers to a long account of it published in the 
Times newspaper of September 30th, 

A new kind of paving material under the name 
of Grano-metallic Stone has recently been intro- 
duced, and is now under trial in a portion of 
the Strand, London, It is composed of blast- 
furnace slag and granite in certain proportions, 
which are crushed and mingled with Portland 
cement. A rough ballast forms the substratum 
of the roadway or footpath under treatment, and 
the new material is laid upon this after having 
been mixed with an alkaline solution into a 
paste. The process of laying is inexpensive, and 
the pavement is ready for traffic in ordinary 
weather in twelve hours. Mr Bryant, of Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, is the patentee. 


INVENTIONS. 
AN IMPROVEMENT IN SPIRIT STOVES. 


Messrs H. A. Knox & Co., of Hounsditch, London, 
and of New York, have recently brought out a 
spirit stove, which, while it tallies with preceding 
articles of a similar kind in the means by which 
the light is produced, is fitted with a simple but 
effective mechanism by which the light can be 
regulated. This mechanism is of the following 
description : the wire-gauze elliptical disc through 
which the oil filters upon the wick below is sur- 
rounded by a margin of metal plate, and beneath 
this metal plate are fitted two crescent-shaped 
slides, which, moved backwards and forwards by 
means of little rods projecting from either side 
of the stove, have the power to reduce the flames 
to the smallest size, and, if desired, finally to 
extinguish them. With the ‘Eclipse’ Spirit Stove, 
baby’s food, &c., can be kept warm or simmering 
for any length of time. 


A SAFE STIRRUP. 


Recognising the elements of danger which exist 
in the kind of stirrup that has so long been in use 
—notably that which results from its inability 
to release the foot of the rider if in the event 
of an accident he falls from the saddle—Mr 
R. Wright, of High Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
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has recently brought before the attention of 
equestrians a novel invention, and one which 
we should think is likely to prove a boon. 
One thing is aimed at in the Safety Saddle 
Stirrup-iron, and that is the releasing of the 
rider’s foot immediately he falls from the saddle 
and before he reaches the ground. This end is 
attained by the following means: the bottom of 
the stirrup, or that part which receives the sole 
of the rider’s boot, is set upon pivots, and thus 
revolves freely in harmony with any movement 
of his foot. A joint occurs, too, upon each of the 
side-arms of the stirrup, and these yield with a 
slight pressure; while still further ‘give’ is 
imparted to the contrivance by the rod under 
which the attaching strap passes being made to 
revolve freely. Mr Wright points out that the 
invention gives a more springing action, and is 
much easier in use, than the ‘uncouth primitive 
iron hoop’ hitherto known as a stirrup. This 
latter contrivance, he contends, has caused the 
deaths of numbers of persons, who, when they 
have fallen from the saddle, have been dragged 
along with their heads to the ground, and thus 
killed, As it seems impossible that this could 
occur when the new stirrup is used, the novelty 
ought to command attention, 


MANGLE, WRINGER, AND TABLE COMBINED, 


With the development of effective mechanical 
processes, the practice of ‘washing at home’—and 
thus abolishing a ready means by which infee- 
tious diseases can be brought into a household 
—is rapidly spreading; and as a consequence, 
machines of different types are introduced into 
our kitchens. That these machines should, as at 
present, stand in their positions occupying space 
uselessly during six out of every seven days, is a 
domestic misfortune ; at least, so it has apparently 
appeared to Messrs Thomas Linley and Sons, of 
Stanley Street, Sheffield, who have brought out 
an ingenious combination machine. On ‘washing- 
day,’ this is a mangle, and, with a little modifi- 
cation, a wringing-machine; while during the 
remaining days of the week it fills the réle of a 
stout and useful kitchen table, and, as far as a 
hasty glance can tell, nothing but a_ kitchen 
table. The arrangement, indeed, by which the 
mechanical part, from being securely fixed in 
the wooden frame, is divested of its fly-wheel 
and folded down beneath the table-top, is of so 
effective a kind as to entirely hide it from view. 
Nor must it be supposed that this arrangement 
is obtained at the expense of strength and dura- 
bility ; for the rollers and other parts of this 
machine are made as large, as strong, and as thick 
as in ordinary machines. 


AN INGENIOUS FISHING-FLOAT, 


Bottom fishers have from time immemorial 
been put to a great inconvenience in the pursu- 
ance of their craft. They have been unable, when 
angling in anything of a breeze, to detect a 
‘nibble’ or the ‘bite’ of a small fish from the 
movement of their floats caused by the ripples 
of the water. Thus, many fish have been missed, 


and many times anglers have ‘struck’ at 
nothing. Mr A. V. Catmur, of 18 Ebury Street, 


London, has introduced the ‘ Eclipse’ float, which 
does away with the inconvenience in ques- 
tion. A porcupine quill, having a small ivory 


ball at the top and a cork cone at the bottom, 
has in the centre a loosely-running cylinder of 
the latter material, occupying less than the inter- 
vening space. The line passes through the ball, 
the cylinder, the cone, and a little eye attached 
to the bottom extremity of the quill, When in 
the upright position in the water—and it may 
be added that the float is ‘self-cocking’—the 
cylinder occupies a central position between the 
ivory ball and the cone, it being separated from 
both by a small space. The entire contrivance 
will rise and fall upon the ripples; but a ‘bite,’ 
or tug upon the line, will draw down the quill 
and its ball-appendage, without affecting the 
cylinder, Thus, when the angler sees his float 
bobbing up and down, he will take no notice ; 
but when he sees that the ivory ball descends 
towards the top of the cylinder, he will know 
that there is a fish attacking his bait and that 
he may ‘strike.’ 


TWENTY-TWO TOOLS IN ONE. 


A combination tool, invented by Captain Harts- 
horne, of the Bengal army, and which has been 
commended by Lord Napier of Magdala, appears to 
nossess considerable advantages. Captain Harts- 
tena implement is no child’s toy, but an article 
which might find a fitting place slung from the 
saddle of a cavalry soldier or in the knapsack of 
a traveller. Forged from only two pieces of 
wrought-steel, without any brazing or welding, 
the implement comprises as many as twenty-two 
tools, and weighs two and three-quarter pounds. 
Combined are a hammer and a hatchet, wire- 
nippers, four files and a rasp, a saw, a screw- 
driver, a crowbar, a bradawl, and a pair of tongs ; 
while the instrument further comprises a pair of 
compasses, a twelve-inch rule, a straight-edge, and 
a T square. If, too, a portion of the metal is 
buried in a block of wood, the remaining part 
represents a useful little anvil; while the imple- 
ment, having a known weight of two and three- 
quarter pounds, can be used as a poise for weigh- 
ing forage, &c. The makers are Messrs Hill and 
Son, of 4 Haymarket, London ; and the price is 
twenty-five shillings, eleven shillings extra being 
charged for a solid leather case. 

A POCKET FILTER. 

The idea of a filter which, carried in the 
pocket, can be used to convert the brackish and 
|impure water which the soldier, tourist, &c., 
| encounters at almost every turn, into a harmless 
liquid with which he can readily slake his 
thirst, is not a new one; but in the Maignen 
Patent ‘Watch’ and ‘Soldier’s Filtre Rapide’ 
there are many valuable characteristics which are 
quite novel. The two forms in which the inven- 
tion is manufactured differ from one another, 
| not in the principle on which they perform their 
/}common function, but in their mechanical con- 
struction. The ‘Watch’ filter is shaped like 
| the familiar portable time-piece ; the ‘Soldier's’ 
/is cylindrical in form. We will give a descrip- 
tion of the latter. It consists of a frame covered 
| with asbestos cloth, this asbestos cloth being 
coated with powdered carbo-calcis, which is the 
‘filtering medium, and which can be discharged 
—along with all the impurities it may have 
| arrested—and replaced, the process being gone 
; through as often as necessary. The frame is 
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inclosed in a cylindrical tin box measuring five 
inches by one and a half, which can be con- 
veniently used as a drinking-cup. Attached to 
the filter is an india-rubber tube, through which 
the water may be drawn from a rivulet, bottle, 
cask, &c. The contrivance can, however, be used 
without this tube; while a third method of use 
possible is that on the principle of a siphon, 
water being automatically drawn impure from 
one vessel and discharged pure into another. 
The patentee is Mr P. A. Maignen, of 32 St 
Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, E.C. ; and the agent, Mr 
Goy, of 21 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


TO PREVENT CANDLES ‘GUTTERING’ AND 
‘ SLOPPING.’ 

Mr G. F. Thompson, of 3 New Street, Warwick, 
has brought out a simple and efficacious little 
contrivance called a ‘ Patent Candle Economiser,’ 
which aims at preventing, in the first place, the 
waste entailed in the ‘guttering’ or running over 
of a candle ; and in the second, the inconvenience 
and injury attending the ‘slopping’ or spilling 
of grease-drops. As is well known, both when 
being carried about and when placed even in a 
slight draught, a candle is apt to misbehave 
itself in the manners indicated; and it is not 
too much to say that this circumstance has done 
not a little to restrict its use, and to banish 
from the desks and tables of many, a form 
of illuminant which for softness and subdued 
brilliancy holds a high place. Mr Thompson’s 
‘Economiser,’ which is made of brass, is nothing 
more than a short piece of tubing curved in 
at the top in a manner to make the circum- 
ference of the upper extremity smaller than 
that of the lower. The contrivance is placed 
over the head of the candle; and upon the 
wick being ignited, the melted superficial grease 
finds its level beneath the apex of the ‘ Econo- 
miser,’ the curved character of which proves 
the means of imprisoning the liquid and pre- 
venting its running over the side. Something 
of the kind was, we believe, brought out a few 
years back; but the metal employed being lead 
or pewter—both of which are very heavy, and 
quick conductors of heat—the devices served 
actually to melt away the candle. Mr Thompson 
himself has not arrived at his present result 
without considerable preliminary experimentation. 
His first little dome-shaped contrivances were 
made of tin, and these served their purpose 
well, But he aimed at realising a further 
improvement, and so tried brass. At first, he 
made his ‘Economiser’ too heavy, and found 
that they got rather hot. The more recent 
samples, Lepone, on which he rests his reputa- 
tion, scarcely get hot at all, and cool as soon as 
the candle is extinguished. 


PRESERVING VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FOOD. 


An apparatus for preserving food, constructed 
on strictly scientific ont has been patented by 
Mr B. H. Thwaite, of 37 Victoria Street, Liver- 

1. Four, eight, or more small chambers, 
constructed to contain meat, poultry, vegetables, 
&e., are arranged around a vessel containing 
water. Beneath this vessel there is a receptacle 
holding a specially made oil-lamp, intended to 
burn pure paraffin or other hydro-carbon, Con- 


necting tubes, fitted with valves, join the several 


food-chambers with the receptacle containing the 
lamp; while other connecting tubes, also fitted 
with valves, run from the food-chambers to the 
water-vessel. The last-named itself carries an 
outlet cock. Turning to the principle on which 
the apparatus is constructed, it should be stated 
that, food having been placed in the preserving 
chamber, the lamp is ignited, and the valves of 
the two sets of connecting tubes having been 
opened, the outlet cock of the water-vessel is 
also opened. The issuing liquid occasions an 
aspirating action in the vessel, and, through the 
connecting tubes, the air is drawn from the 
preserving chambers. The consequent displace- 
ment is filled up by the gaseous products of 
combustion which find their way from the lamp- 
receptacle through the connecting tubes. As 
soon as the water in the vessel falls to a given 
level, the lamp may be extinguished and all the 
valves closed. The air has thus been withdrawn, 
and, in the gaseous products from the lamp- 
receptacle, a powerful antiseptic has taken its 
place. The result is that food can be preserved 
in the chambers in a perfect state—no suspicion 
of decomposition manifesting itself—for several 
months. 
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On, three little birds on a bramble spray ! 
Each flew to find him a nest : 
There was one went rarely over the sea ; 
And one flew straight for the North Countrie ; 
But the third 
Little bird, 
He winged his way to the watery West, 
Where one that I love sits sighing. 


Oh for the withering bramble spray, 

And the bird that sleeps in his nest ! 
There is one in a castle over the sea ; 
And one in a pine in the North Countrie ; 

But the third 
Little bird, 
He sings at a lattice far in the West, 
Where one that I love lies dying. 


Ah me, for the thorny bramble spray 
And the weary bird in his nest! 
There is one that dreams of the silver sea ; 
And one looks over the North Countrie ; 
But the third 
Little bird, 
He sings o’er a grave in the silent West, 
Where one that I love is lying. 
Pure Tayne. 
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